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HEAD-HUNTING 


their crusade against what 
they call ‘"Reds’ 1 ', “bandits*' 1 

‘‘ terrortsts’V the Malayan 
eminent has taken steps 
Rich puts thcm T to our mind, 

, a lower level than the head- 
litifig Dyaks of North Borneo, 
In the first place, anyone 
nd. guilty of supplying or 
living food for the guerrillas 
he sentenced to death, 
ondly. in an attempted 
up leading members of 
Jl Malayan Communist Party, 

► ne%# scale of rewards for 
iliens who bring them in*— 
1 or alive-—has been an-, 
peed, 'Alive, the ^secretarj- 
of the Central Executive 
|tee of the pprty is worth 
(Malayan J (£9,150) to 
t capto^. flead- h^is worth 
L 560,009- Politbu«e/u mem- 
alive, are worth" 565,000. 
nally, a , guerrilla who stiv¬ 
ers is encouraged to bring 
5 Caftimunisf Part^r mem- 
wit h him for which he will 
Riven half the reward on his 
id. 

|t is pointed out that police 
troops are -not eligible for 
s rewards. 

we really to believe that 
Malayans will be convinced 
[ the superiority' of the “demo¬ 
tic way” of life by such 
(Mures? And are we aware 


of the fact that these orders ate 
made in our mime—and that 
hy remaining silent we ^ondonc 
such 4 action? (Remember at 
Nurentburg it was decreed by 
the democracies that the German 
people, hy their silence must 
accept their share of respon¬ 
sibility for the concent rat ion 
carihps,) 


Or have we, like thc Com. 

wkn'Vp l" d ,he “‘lemocret,*- 
ho see the communists lurking 
in even' corner, accepted the 

,he — >c 

That is a dangerous road for, 
as %ve are always pointing nut, 
inevitably the means become the 
ends. 


1 SPEAKING AS A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER” 


T HAT self-styled “Christian 
Soldier”, Field*Marshal 
Montgomery t speaking as the 
new President of the Royal 
Society of St. George at the 
Society’s annual banquet last 
Monday, compared Communism 
with the dragon and Britain, of 
course, in the role of St* George. 

To be carefully noted is the 
following passage from his 
Speech: 

By standing firm against 
Hitler and refusing to give in, 
Britain and her Empire had 
saved civilisation, said Lord 
Montgomery, He continued : 

“And now it seems that we 
arc faced with another dragon. 
This time it looks as if ks ob¬ 
jective is even wider—not only 
to dominate large parts of the 
world territorially , but actually 
to destroy European civilisation 


altogether t and to establish the 
lyramcal and godless rule of 
communism over the whole of 
the Eastern hemisphere and as 
much ns possible of the Western, 

“Communism is anti-Christian, 
retrograde, and immoral. As a 
Christian soldier I declare myself 
on enemy of communism anil 
everything it stands for,” 

It would appear that Hitler 
is now viewed by the Field- 
Marshal as an Imperialist pure 
and simple, and that Russia is a 
greater menace because in addi¬ 
tion she aims at destroying 
European civifisjttmn altogether; 
implying that Hitler did not. 
What a change in tune from 
1939-1945 when we were cru¬ 
sading for spiritual values and 
alt that kind of thing, what ? 

V. 


foreign commentary 

ELECTION SEASON 


_ C. 

V 


T AST month and the current month 
provide us with a crop of elections, 
main]}' in Europe, the results of which 
have very little real social importance, hut 
which nevertheless capture the headlines 
of the world press, 

Italy’s municipal elections at the end 
of May, covering one part of the coun¬ 
try to be followed this week by similar 
elections in ihe other half, may be useful 
pointers for the politicians, showing if 
anything, a trend towards the Right. We 
say this in spue of the increase in the 
Communist vote by about 7%. The 
usual trend is for disgruntled electors to 
show their disapproval not with the 
opposition (which after all has been ex¬ 
pressing much of their frustration with 
government policy) but with the party in 
power. And therefore the losses suffered 
by the Christian Democrats cannot be 
looked upon as a serious move away from 
the de Gasperi policy Aud, what is more, 
not all the votes lost by de Gasperi have 
gone to the Communists. They have 
actually been absorbed by the neo-Fascist 
M.S.I.* whose policy is to the right even 
of de Gasperi. (In Milan* Italy’s largest 
industrial city* the M.5.T. have increased 
their vote from 15*055 iru 1948 to 
S0.4S4 in 1951.) 

But to add to the already complicated 
business of assessing public opinion from 
election results* the issues in the Italian 
elections have been whittled down to one 
issue: “Communist" or “anti-Com- 

munist", which, of course, makes a farce 
out of municipal elections in which local 
issues should, wc gathe+, be the deciding 
factors for the electorate. Thus* on the 
one hand, there is the Communist bloc, 
composed of the Communists, ltd by 
Tugliatti (who helped to complicate 
matters when he declared : “I have never 
been anti-denca]”} allied with the fet- 
jow travelling Ncnni Socialists- On the 
other hand, the anti-Communi$t bloc, a 
most unholy alliance, led by the De 
Gasperi Christian Democrats, with 
splinter Socialist parties (Saragat, Romita) 
Republicans* Liberals, United Social 
Democrats and presumably, the 337,000 
votes for the neo-Fascists. This alliance 


has succeeded in ousting the Com¬ 
munists from a very large number of 
little towns and village communes (they 
have lost 439 of the 641 previously held 
by them) and in 27 provincial capitals 
have held 15 but have lost ten—'in spite 
increased Communist vote. 

The best commentary, to our mind s, of 
the value of elections is provided by the 
results in Forli which was Mussolini's 
birthplace and a former Fascist strong¬ 
hold^ After the liberation ir went over 
to the Communists and at Iasi month'* 
elections was won for the Government 
coalition by three thousand votesL 
* 

As we write, elections are taking place 
for the Sicilian regional Parliament—now 
five years old. The burning topics in 
this election are described by □ corres¬ 
pondent as the trial now going on in 
Vuerbo of Giulia no’s one-time band, with 
its alleged revelations about connivance 
between the Italian Government and 
Giuliano; the attempt of the Monarchists 
and of the M S,I. (nco-Fascists) to cap¬ 
ture a lot of votes i the violent Com¬ 
munist campaign against the use of the 
Sicilian port of Augusta by Atlantic Pact 
Powers. 

it 

The results for 3,000 of the 3,8GB 
voting districts showed that the: neo- 
Fascist M.S-L have more than trebled 
vote, though included in their 
_J2,000 votes there are many votes which 
last time went to the now defunct 
'Common Man" Party—also Fascist* 

1 he Communist bloc had secured 559.050 
votes compared with the Christian Demo- 
crat-Fascis [-Monarchist bloc’s 967,000* 


IDUSTRIAL NOTES 

'he strike of dockers in Manches¬ 
ter which has dragged on for 
re than six weeks has now been 
DvisionaJJy ended, the men having 
fumed to work but at the same 
ne giving twentyone days notice 
at they will resume their strike if 
sir grievances are not settled, 

I The ttrike began with suspension of 
iro docker* after a dispute regarding tHc 
' ng of overtime In Manchester* as 
»y other port*, it has been the 
to work overtime on a ship only 
i:n Strict ha* been given from the 
(ginning uJ ihynork on her that a quick 
m-found is required- The men have 


The Manchester Dock Strike 


[HAULAGE MEN WIN 
THEIR POINT 

PHE lurry driven who called a strike 
L to prole*! ugaimi the exteniiuo of 
Ubit 'inouper 11 patruh can chalk up a 

Yriciun 

Ei iJpODCi driver* at 241 depths all over 
[ the country compelled the Road Haulage 
jSpecuuve |o withdraw their proposal to 
I establish more road patroli with Kmi- 
Ttflke power (see Prado**, lait week. 
t The unions originally Hated that full 
Aiion had taken place before the 
« were agreed to* bui a iwo-hour*" 
a with the Minister of Labour drew 
n itowing official statement: 

—J kw l radx union asked that, before 
* l™ B^poacd new arrangement! were 
with, ii should be given Jin 
Oppor siiiy of further discussion with 
ih* tpsecuiive and fwrc her cumuli a nun 
with the union ( members,” 

Ir is clear, rn 'view of the workers' 
determined resistance (hat, whatever dia- 
eutslon there was hrfare the strike, was 
with the executive, not ihe union mem¬ 
bers They are, of courer, only the 
people who pay the due*. 

Th: mailer is not yet finally settled 
Tbr _ Ubw patrols have been held up 
pending triks, but the originil five patrols 
contin te. and at some depots the men 
were not willing to go buck until they 
have been withdrawn, too. 

ttndtouhediy. the Executive will make 
■noth: itrempt to establish the snoopers. 
But the drivers have the answer to that. 


always agreed to work overtime on the 
last day, if the ship has to catch a tide* 
to get away immediately. 

The Manchester Ship Canal recently 
proposed that this custom* which has been 
in Operation in the Salford Docks for 
years* should be thrown over, and the 
men be prepared to work overtime when¬ 
ever needed. . The dockers' T-h-'. Branch 
rejected this proposal unanimously* but, 
behind their backs, the Joint Negotiating 
Committee, agreed to the Company's 
proposal. This was not very surprising, 
since the Joint Committee was found to 
consist of seven bosses’ representatives as 
against four workers' representatives— 
namely, two T. A G.U, officials and two 
dockers. Cynics may say at once that 
this made nine bosses' representatives 
against the two dockers! 

To begin with, then, the Strike Com¬ 
mittee maintain that the Joint Negotiating 
Committee is so unbalanced as to be 
unacceptable and unconstitutional. 

'Hie Suspensions 

On Monday, April 23rd* an attempt 
was made to put the new arrangement 
into force, file foreman told two men 
working on ihe Print*a Maria Pia that 
they had iu work overtime on her Uuu 
rught, although overtime had not pre- 
viouriy been worked on chat ship. 

■■“*<* to work alter 
5 O clock and were promptly impended 
by the Port Manager for three day*. 
On the Wednesday, following a rtlai* 
meeting of the worker*, a depuiilion 
went to ihe management, who refuted to 
fiti ihe lufcpcniit’n. to ihe docker*, at 
another m»>i mrcung, pul a ban on jIJ 
oven i me and night work it a pkml-m 
B ui when ihute who had operated the 

COSTS OF “PRODUCTION” 

■plGURES recently published on p r r« 

■* idvcrliiing,, nut including potters, 
advertising by mail, tic, show that 
during J95U 05,704*403 was ipeni by 
trade, and £ 1*209,4V(» by ihe government. 
Gxydat spent £299*3Gk, JRinru £227*994. 
The battle between With and Draft cost 
£415,000 and Lhat between Tari and 
Pm-up home perms cost nearly a quarter 
of a million. Atari spent £103,132, 
Oveteln* £173,419, Horhcks £195,303. 

C. and A. MtidtM m the hard-up clothing 
trade spent £253*723. 


ban on Wednesday night, reported as 
usual for day work on Thursday, they 
were refused their books. Declaring this 
id be a lock-out, alt the dockers came 
out* bringing the entire dock to a stand- 
T still. 

The Ship Canal Company tried to get 
their formen and staff to make up gangs 
to handle the “black" ships* and when 
they refused, stood them off. 

Two days after the dispute began, the 
Union Area Secretary cancelled the 
regular weekly meeting of the Union 
branch—obviously because a majority of 
l [5 members are in support of the strike 
and not of the Union-'s support of the 
unfairly balanced Joint Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee or its derision. 

Many Mediators 

There have been* of course* many 
bright idea* put forward for ending the 
deadlock. A number of local clergy, 
headed by a Canon Delaney, have tried 
to Secure the mediation of the Minister 
of Labour; the Minister himself* however* 
seems content to carry on where George 
(“Red Plot") Isaacs left O'ff, and merely 
to talk about the “evilly disposed” men 
in industry who encourage strikes. 

Mrs. Hc-ssie Braddock, Liverpool M.P., 
has taken umbrage because, following a 
question at a Labour Party conference, 
ihe sent a letter to the Treasurer of the 
Port Workera* Commiltee putting forward 
Air view* on what should, be done—and 
the ungrateful wreiehei have ignored It. 


So far only the 2*300 dockers who 
arc suffering most from this protracted 
struggle have pointed out that if the 
suspensions on their two mates are with¬ 
drawn* and a fairly constituted negotiating 
committee set up to discuss the overtime 
issue, the strike could end to-morrow. 
But that is too simple for the authorities. 
Unfortunately* the authorities are quite 
correct when they point out that the 
chairman of the Man Chester Port 

Workers' Committee* Mr. George Nor¬ 
man, is a Communist. 

Now* we do not know if this is 
happening in Manchester* but it has 
happened before that Communists on 
strike committees are sustained by Party 
funds, while non-communists have to 
scratch along as well as they can. The 
commiltee in Manchester is said to be 
dominated by Communists, although the 
Treasurer is a Labour Party man, 

It is so obviously a bad thing for ihe 
dockers that their committees should be 
so dominated* that it is surprising they 
allow j it* In the first place il gives the 
government just the basis it needs for 
its "Red Pbi” propaganda, and secondly, 
ihe record of the Communists is such 
i ha I they should no( be allowed to get 
a grip on any working-class organisation* 
for they only use it for their own ends. 
But none of this alters the fact that 
the Manchester dockers have i legitimate 
grievance Jind are setting a fine example 
in determined soLMaritv 

P.S. 


Direction Hay Return 


W/IIKN lie itsi Miniitiy of Labour, 
■ Aricurm Hcmii >,tid lie svituld nut 
intrudm-c direct inn uf labour in peavc- 
lime- Now lie ii u i rt of the way, rim I 
eun be forgoltcn. mid Ilia lueveiior will 
ondnuhlvd!) be more careful in nhit be 
•ays on Hie matter. 

For iht Minister of Supply, Mr. 
G, H Struuu. told u Presc conference 
recent It t 

“Wr waul to avoid runtroU an 
workers but If ihe Jem a ml for labour 
Ih i vital industry ii tuvh thill il EilltAOl 


be otlurwire met,, direct ion of lnhour 
*n hi Imve to return. 

"There is no need for direction at 
present, and if the Government decide!i 
it in necessary it will only return by 
consent af Parliament, 1 * 

Lancashire vutiun mills* he said, 
might have to turn over some of (heir 
labour to ihe aircraft industry. 

Direct ion will only return by consent 
of Parliament- 4 Vtry democratic I But 
the most democratic processes can be 
used in bring in the most undemocratic 
measures—if the situation demands it. 


IRISH ELECTIONS 

One of ihe conclusious drawn from 
the results of ihe recently field Irish 
elections is that it jg possible that the 
Government coalition may be rendered 
unstable by the balance of (voting) power 
being in the bauds of a group of In¬ 
dependents and already there is talk of 
another general election in the autumn, 

^ e are not sure whether we arc to 
assume that the politicians have such con¬ 
tempt for the decorate that they hope 
Co make them switch their votes in a 
matter of a few months, or whether one 
may expect the introduction of two bloc* 
(Costello, de Valera) and (as in the 
British elections) witness the elimination 
of the "Independent" Members of 
Parliament. 

However* whatever happens, one thing 
is certain {as was pointed out last week 
in Freedom): it's the Bishops, who tale 
Ireland. 

+ 

MORE TO COME 

And to look forward to are the elections 
in France with more or less the same 
actors, and the procedure slightly changed. 
Atone "in opposing the whole ' farce are 
the French Anarchist Federation, who 
have used the tack, page of their weekly 
Lt' LibcriMa this week as a poster giving 
brief histories of the various con tending; 
parties and putting forward a practical 
plan of action that can be taken by the 
workers on the economic and political 
fronts. 

* 

And in Burma next week the first 
general election of the Burmese Republic 
will be held in what the Afawefte^r 
GwWitnA Rangoon correspondent des¬ 
cribes as a ‘'fantastic setting” because, 
according to the Burmese Government’*, 
own figures, at least three millions of 
the population are Living under "rebel" 
jurisdiction. "It is unsafe to travel be- 
yund a five-mile radius from the bigger 
towns and the Government still has 
virtually only control of the main town¬ 
ships and lines ol communication-'' 

The opposition panics are protesting; 
against the holding of the elections on 
the ground that the Govenunent-arated: 
Home Guard and ami-rebel guerrillas will 
be used as instruments of intimidation 
And the ruling party* the A.FP.F.L 

(Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League_ 

a suspiciously authoritarian-sounding title 
these days!) also objects on the ground 
that some of the opposition parties are in 
league with the insurgents who will 
terrorise certain villages where the 
Government's jurisdiction is not very 
Kcurel The result is that the Election? 
Supervision Com mission has ruled out 
thirty-sis "doubiful” constituencies, and 
going ahead with the other seventy-six. 

And* lurking in the background, are the: 
btg powers—East aud West. 

LraEBTAUAX. 

















A New FREEDOM PRESS Publication 

Art and the Evolution of Man 


FREEDOM 


T 11E T!,T' h '' J J hi,l0ry ¥ mink, " d is eiprtnioa of ,h e mcu,, by 
1 ,s The hiflory of ns »n, for it is by which ho ids n consciousness Wis'reng” 
an a]*™ the Jiving momenL-j*^ «.*h -m , “ S s S i rcn ^ 

crystallised and transmitted through time. 


b by arc that we can know the pfl5 | 
as it was for those for whom it was the 
present* conversely, it is by art—which 
is not a record of change but n pattern 
of eantlmey—that wc can delegate our 
present to the future. The wish to create 
may he related to the human desire 
io stand still in time, defeating change 
and by pretence lying to death; and to 
she human will to make a future in the 
image of the present, which cannot be 
done on the biogotical level of procreation. 
Art represents a marriage of death and 
love, and is both conservative and revolu¬ 
tionary; it reconciles man'; contrary 
desires and enables him to make the best 
cf all worlds out of the worst. 


In our day there have been numerous 
explanations of the impulse to create an. 
According to one of these the artist is like 
a child, who unable to invest his energy 
more profitably, makes a play or pretence 
of doing something useful. Later it was 
noticed that by pretending to do some¬ 
thing the child learns bow to do it more 
efficiently in fact, and play came to be 
regarded as a natural preparation for 
adult activity; art was a special form of 
play and anticipated as well as imitated 
life. A derivative of the early play theory 
is the Freudian hypothesis that art satis¬ 
fies desires which cannot or should not 
be met in life and so have been repressed. 


ened and will continue to develop. Mia 
argument is based on the assumption that 
the prehistoric mind evolved as ihc minds 
of children arc observed to grow lo-dny. 
In ihe child, the extension of conscious¬ 
ness depends on memory, which at first 
consists of the revival of subjective images 
whose emotional charge is very powerful 
—so that the image is almost as vivid 
and disturbing as the originating ex¬ 
perience. The child has difficulty in 
distinguishing between this subjective 
image and the objective stimulus (hence, 
between present and past); and because 
he cannot gain detachment, it is hard 
for him to compare remembered ex¬ 
periences and thus to evaluate them. But 
he and the primitive, Bead suggests, can 
win a degree of freedom from the eidetic 
images by projecting and fixing them in 
the forms of plastic an — and this was 
the function of some of the Paleolithic 
cave-pain tings. 


The ritual theory, which accounts for 
art as a representation in symbolic form of 
events or objects strongly desired but not 
easily attainable, applies some aspects of 
play theory to the facts of anthropolgy. 
A communal rite is itself a work of art 
of a kind into which the individual is 
absorbed, thus becoming part of that kind 
of perfection; acceptance of the individual 
by the group implies approval and gives 
a sense of moral catharsis also. Since 
the ritual repeats the pattern of previous 
rites, the group is felt to extend beyond 
the individual not only in place but in 
time: now and then are linked together, 
and the individual is released from his 
particular present and from the fatalities 
of change. Akin to this theory is the 
explanation that art (whether a communal 
or an individual creation) is produced in 
hope of influencing the obdurate external 
world by means of sympathetic magic. 


Bui once the objective image had been 
made then it served as an enlargement of 
experience—not only in the sense that the 
experience could be repeated again and 
•gain, until a distance was bred by 
familiarity, but also in the sense that 
two or more experiences could he com¬ 
bined simultaneously, and unconsciously 
bui with increasing consciousness— 
compared , , . It it impossible to conceive 
this evolutionary transition in any manner 
that does not involve the aesthetic faculty 
that is to say, ihe ability to project 
and •^compare (i,*., compose) eidetic 
imagesp^ which then became memory- 
linages, and much later in human evolu¬ 
tion, intellectual concepts. 


(h is by no accident that inch rituals 
frequently refer in hunting, as many of 
the paintings do), and within the general 
pattern, he may have an intimate aware¬ 
ness of variations, as between past and 
present, if! his posture and feeling; also 
of difference between his interpretation of 
a stylised movement and that of other 
dancers. This is not a cognitive under¬ 
standing, but a direct physical and 
emotional one. He is thus able to com¬ 
bine and compare experiences, both per¬ 
sonal and communal. According to Freud, 
repression secures for the ego a certain 
freedom from tuncontroliable emotion; the 
repressed emotion and its associated 
imagery may be subsequently drawn upon 
by the artist. Alternative] y, it may he 
objectified in play. There are forms of 
play whose pattern is repetitive, and 
which like many rituals are based on 
pretence; if wc were on a desert island, 
says the child, if we were hunting a bear, 
says the primitive „ . . and the game dr 
rite proceeds. Though (he clement of 
pretence is obscured, it Is not forgotten 
completely; and pretence implies differ¬ 
entiation within the personality, so pro¬ 
moting detachment and aiding com¬ 
parison. Further, dance and game have 
a pattern which differs from (hr rhythms 
of the rest of life; direct experience of 
this Contrast would also help to strengthen 
an inner differentiation. Finally, ihe 
making of things of any son from 
memory might enhance at least "the 


An Outstanding Anarchist-Pacifist on 

Revolution & Anti-Militarism 


TAr fOttawa if article is an abridgement of an essay by ike Dutch 
'Burchiit-pacifist Ban do Lip, which fast appeared in the Iamb, ike vrgm 
of tke Itucnuitiamii Antt-nr tillati 11 Bureau, far February, 1925 . 


ability to project and compare", and so 
have the function Read indicates. Fer- 


It is possible, however to see that 
children can grew up without learning 

i'ItSIW " 1 fifFi 1 lir (-lmr- - : I: ■ _. ■ 


haps it is not absolutely absurd to suggest 
that the clumsiness of sonte primitive tools 
may have been partly due to an emotional 
blurring of the memory image, the dis¬ 
tortion being comparable to that of haptic 
art or the art of (he blind. 


draw; logically, this ability must be 
granted to Read’s cave-dwellers. It seems 
that though the plastic arts mav have 
played a part in evolution, it was not a 
necessary part. On the other hand. 
Read s hypothesis is important because of 
11 s revaluation of the elements (loosely 
oUlcd aesthetic) tonirnon to art and rfpcii- 
activities in general. Lee us re¬ 


consider the older theories tn this new 
aspect. 

The ritual dance is a pattern of move¬ 
ment repeated time and again. The in¬ 
dividual images his desires in the dance 


Herbert Read's approach to the prob¬ 
lem in his new essay* could lead to n 


revision of some of these ideas. For him. 


*AKr AND THE EVOLUTION Of 
MAN, by Herbert Read. (Freedom 
Press, 4/*) 


tn one passage Read goes so far as 
in equate ritual and an but here he ii 
Using the word art in a wider sense, as he 
does when he goes on 10 relate his ideas 
to Gestalt psychology. His argument is 
weakened by looseness and inconsistency 
in the definition of key terms; it is not 
well planned; occasionally his lucidity 
deserts him, as when he discusses Bergsdn- 
One hopes that these defects will not 
deter readers from following him, and 
(hat he will find an opportunity to extend 
his hypothesis, urhich deserves a more 
close-reasoned treatment than he could be 
expected to give it on the Iccture- 
plaiform. The book is very well produced, 
and contain; a neat perceptive preface by 
Lancelot ^hite. 


Louis Adeaxe. 


"^^IIRN will the modem proletariat, 
the slaving beast of burden, that 
dnught-and-tnU-and-war amm*l, throw 
its rider, raise iti head, no more suffer 
to be ruled and compelled—when will it 
really become man? 

That is the great question of the 
revolution. For revolution it not only 
negative—destructive: but positive—a 
renewal. Revolution in suciny^—evcn. 

| Marx has acknowledged this—is preceded 
by revolution in the minds of men. New 
insight, new ideas, a new will, a strong, 
deep, really human disposition are the 
subjective factors through which a new 
social order becomes possible. Objective 
factors wc haw m abundance, Even he-i 
fore the 1914- IS war, capitalist society 
w« (echnujlfy npe for the change into 
a socialist society. But the subjective 
factors were not sufficiently present. 
The moral and technical inability of the 
proletariat enabled the old ruling class to 
remain masters. 

1 do not accuse. I am making a itale¬ 
nient, I warn to Jo much more than 
tnakc a statement; 1 want to awaken in 
the proletariat a new sell-reaped, a new 
powder to act. 

The power of the ruling class over ihc 
proletariat is not external, but internal. 

It is founded on "respect”, “belief"* 
"jubordination", "humility 11 . The power 
of the ruling class is (he powerletnxts . 
to which capitalism has reduced (he pro¬ 
letariat; it is the passive militarism with 
which it has succeeded in demoralising 
ihc masses. For militarism ia two-sided, 
on the one side, at the top, active im¬ 
perious, sparing nothing; on the other, 
at the bottom, passive, submissive, sparing 
nothing owing to its obedience. 

The people arc infused with a spirit of 
blind servility. This may be ascribed to 
many causes: the Church, the factory, 
the barracks, the school, the office, the 
prison, the press, the cinema, the party. 
There are hundreds of excuses. But (he 
people cannot be freed by these excuses. 
The people can only be freed by self- 
emancipation. The proletariat has to be 
its own Messiah. 

This docs not only imply '‘occupation 
of land and factories”. It means occupy¬ 
ing Land and factories and controlling 
production. Socialism is primarily a 
problem of free co-operation and reason¬ 
able control of the productive process. 

It is a question of satisfying the needs 
of a really human society. Its object is 


the creation of a new inner 1 
order. 

For that very reason Socialism coo 
only bp without government. 'X’herever 
there is government no comp* tuacufcip ia 
possible. New forms of oppression and 
explanation will always ar?«. There the 
Tyrant grow*, rooted in ihe slave. Who 


pnesci, official leaden, dictators speak: 
Pra vq&u 'OMisffaj (fur you all)—where 


cabmei minister, bureaucrats and officers 
deride no your most Vila I tnicraat s—there 
Sotmhim cannot five; there even it* 
germs will die. Where the iDitroti of 
the a immunity are subordinated to chore 
of a group, where humanity and mankind 
are neglected, where the national mi crest j 
only count*, the earth can never be fn 
of wars, races, classes and nations. i 
T nt old discipline ii exteiml, rhv ntmM 
discipline mun be internal, sdld.uipuj 
a irre formation of order lor 
purposes, wherein everyone works 
ing to his aputudb and strength. It | 
a discipline entirety without leaders*, 
these leaders are nut authorities whn d 
be obeu-J u iir.fl 1 hey arc Icadmfl 
in so far as they arc exceptionally tijgfl 
or expert and or voluntarily d.Xm-wl^ 
by their comrades, Such a free diad_ 
only becomes possible in the revuluiifl 
fight against the State, bureau 


conscription; against ihe rmployefV 


clergy- Pierre Ram us has justly rettn— 
in regard to this, of the "itKiri-riafl 
paiory character" of revolutionary!oi 
militarism. 1 

The internaiioiu] proletariat iofl 

understand this. Nationally and |9 
nationally a broad and deep and 
propaganda is wanted to open its I 
There is only one way uut— 
anarcho-syndicalism. And this 
demands a revolution in capitalist ■ 
but a moral regeneration of the j 
lariat [heimeJvtv bad experien^ 
proved that m the intellectual cJuejfl 
tween Marx and Bakunin, HAunin 
fundamentally correct. Only ihe idci_ 
the revolutionary syndicalists and fl 

iiyfftw ....1- ..,,ii j-.-. m ijtiv 

reliable guide far the Jitammcnt m| 
new society. 

The struggle for anii-mihurijolH 
liberty must dc conducted •• LnergeiH 


as possible. Not only theoretical™ 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


TAc iries 0 / Greece, the isles of Greece, 
ITAere burning Sappho loved and sang, 
Where grew ihe oris of sear and peace, 
ITAmr Delos rase and Phoebus sprang. 
Eternal Summer gilds them yet, 

But all, except their sun is set. 


r THE magnificent achievements of the 
Greeks during their Golden Age, even 
though judged solely by the relic* in stone, 
in clay and in writing which remain to 
cast a sunset glow through the murk of 
this industrial democracy, arc so outstand¬ 
ing as to indicate a level of freedom, 
humanity and confidence in themselves on 
the part of the executants which no other 
■civilisation has attained. 


man or woman, were not considered to 
be paramount over those of the larger 
group in which he lived; to the Greeks, 
living in a largely self-contained city-state 
of perhaps 100,000 souls, the inter¬ 
dependence of human being; was a lesson 
Jeamt in daily life, not one taught in 
school: if the crops failed, they went 
hungry; if there was a depression in 
shipbuilding ihe whole people felt it, not 
merely read of it in their daily paper; if 
the gods were kind, and the crops abun¬ 
dant, the entire community rejoiced in 
the wine and grain. 


Professor Kitio, in his stimulating 
survey" of ihc growth of Greece from 
mythical times through the Classical 
period, and her decay, up io the time 
of Alexander “the Great" of Maccdon, 
refers oijily in passing to the plastic arts, 
and treats literature as a source-book of 
lacts and inferences about the life and 
thought of individual Greeks, This leads 
him to challenge some of the accepted 
view;, for example, that the Greek citizen 
hved in idleness on the labour of slaves; 
the Typical Athenian, he says, was a 
small-scale farmer, who might have one 
*lyvc, whose productivity certainly would 
«oi allow his owner to live on the surplus 
value of his labour. He also disposes of 
ihc idea that Athenian women were little 
better than slaves with a vivid sequence 
of remarks and comment^from the pages 
og Homer, Xenophon, Euripides, Theo¬ 
phrastus, Aristophanes, Aeschylus and 
Socrates; for example, in ihe Odyssey 
(VI, 183): "For there is nothing better 
or mare potent than ihis: when a man 
and a woman, sharing the same idea; of 
life, keep house together It is a thing 
which causes pain to their enemies and 
pleasure to their friends. Bul only they 
themselves know what it really means. 1 ' 
Thi; citation, from a book venerated by 
Tvery Greek, should indicate that women 
were by no means in the subservient 
position of Chinese or Victorian wives. 


They would have despised as absurd 
the idea of individual men striving tme 
against the other to seize for themselves 
the means of livelihood, wdiich in their 
view were the heritage of all, and would 
have had no sympathy with the assertion 
that the good of the nation as a whale 
was in some way io be achieved by making 
each man his neighbour's enony and 
Competitor. 


ruled, themselves. The member of a 
Greek city-state was both governor and 
governed. When he voted taxes, he had 
to pay them. When he voted wars, he 
had 10 fight them. When, as occurred 
during the Athenian Empire's war with 
Sparta, an unwilling ally revolted, it was 
the citizens of Attica (the city-state of 
which Athens was the town) meeting in 
open assembly, who derided to crush the 
revolt, who did crush it (the Spartans, 
having promised aid, reneged) who decided 
to kill there erstwhile ally's men and to 
sell their women and children into slavery, 
and who sent some of their number to 
carry out the task. 


Such a state of affairs, in which the 
ordinary citizen was called on to decide 


those momentous and complex affair; 
which to-day are left to the wisdom and 
judgment of our rulers (thus conveniently 
freeing the ordinary citizen from any 
feeling of responsibility for the decisions 
made) would be as unthinkable in a 
modern industrial democracy as it would 
have been in the Persian Empire of 
Cyrus. It was only possible by reason 
of the size of the city-state, which might 
contain 5,000 free men able to bear arms. 
(The word translated as city-state i; ppjfir: 
as there is no equivalent object in English 
history, our language lacks a word for the 
idea, which is, in effect, a combination of 
a community, a nation, a people, a super 
family. The English associations of the 
word, politics and police, both degrade 
and distort its true meaning.) 


SOCIETY & THE STATE 


I 


But the Greeks would equally have 
been hostile to the ant-heap school of 
Thought, to which the individual is an" 
infinitety unimportant unit in a State too 
large for him ia feel any personal in¬ 
terest in, and too large to deal with the 
individual except within the mechanical 
framework of a set of unalterable laws 
administered from above. 


Professor Kkto, whose own attitude to 
The conditions of life in the modern mass- 
Staic is thoroughly hostile, says; “Plataca, 
Sicyon, Aegina and the rest (of the city- 
states) were petty compared with modern 
state;. The earth itself is petty compared 
with Jupiter—hut then, the atmosphere of 
Jupiter is mainly ammonia, and (hat makes 
a difference. Wc do not like breathing 
ammonia—and the Greeks would not much 
have liked breaihing the atmosphere of 
the va^ modem state. They knew of one 
such, ihc Persian Empire—and thought it 
‘Very suitable, for barbarians." 


Heiresses, admittedly, were subject to 
considerable restrictions, imposed for the 
purpose of maintaining the family in 
being: but the interests of the individual. 


• T^t Greek/, Penguin Book*, 1951 (1/6) 


Barbarians, barbaroi, did not mean 
pnmmv* savages; it covered every non- 

gSSI amonssi wl ™n, a » ^e 

1 kl, r^ wcr * 5table > prosperous 
STL WhllC / hcy Ihemselvc; were 
W.* IT’ had a standard of 

would be called 
COllte F , P l implicit in the 
Sft™" was ™l. ^ot material . . . 
ibe barbarians are slaves: w c Hellene; 
frC \ were ruled by 

others; ihc Greek; ruled, sometime; mis- 


N Bertrand Rmsell’s book on Power, 
which appeared late in 193S^-rA* 
author calls it a “new social analysis”— 
power is defined as ,r the fundamental con¬ 
cept m social science, in the same sense 
in which energy is the fundamental con¬ 
cept m physics”, This bold concept on 
the part of a distinguished logician, which 
reminds us of Nietzchfi doctrine that 
he attacked so vigorously, is a typical 
example of the confusion between the 
social principle and the political principle 
even in Our lime, one hundred years after 
the rise of scientific sociology. It has 
long been recognised that all social struc¬ 
tures have a certain measure of power, 
authority and dominion, iduAouf which 
they could not exist; in none of the non- 
political structures, however, is this the 
essential element- But it i; inherent in 
all social structures that men either find 
themselves already linked with one 
another in an association based on a com¬ 
mon need or a common interest, or that 
they bond themselves together for such 
a purpose, whether in cm existing or a 
Me tidy-formed society . The primary 
element must not be superseded by the 
secondary element—-association by sub¬ 
ordination, fellowship by domination or, 
schematically speaking, the horizontal 
structure by the vertical. The American 
scientist, Mariver, has rightly said that 
“to identify the social with the political 
is la be guilty of the grossest of all fiji- 
f us ions, which completely bars any under¬ 
standing of either society or the State.” 

—Martin Rijkkx in 

World Review, May, 1951. 


The size of the polls, a fact which 
the author regard; as basic in providing 
the conditions for the flowering of Greek 
genius, is one for which, he says, no 
explanation can be given, ex«pt that thi; 
was the way in which the Greeks liked 
to live. The geography of the area (a 
map of which would improve the book) 
which assisted local self-sufficiency by 
providing harbour;, hills and plains with¬ 
in a few miles of each other, and the 
haphazard nature of the southward migra¬ 
tion of the Dorians, which created 
numerous small local settlements in the 
centuries before the Classic*! period, seem 
to have been influential in deriding the 
nature and size of the polls. 

From a specifically libertarian view¬ 
point it may be said that the growth of 
the poli; system was an accidental, un¬ 
conscious process, and as such carried 
in itself the seeds of its subsequent decay 
The Greeks employed money s yiL em^ 
acknowledged private property, owned 
slaves and worshipped various tribal and 
national deities, whore priests seem to 
have acquired considerable "political ' 1 
influence. The Greek's praise of their 
own "freedom” compared with the con¬ 
dition of other lesser breeds, is reminiscent 
of the "whatever is, i* good" attitude, 
not unknown to-day. In short, they 
created the most humanly satisfying social 
structure known to history by chance: it 
flourished far a few generations and then 
decayed. Why? 


"Progress” killed the polis, says Pro¬ 
fessor Kit to- Attica, from being self- 
sufflcteni became a grain-importing polis, 
necessitating a permanent command of I 

(Contiuued on page 4) 


practical propaganda is wanted 
refusal of military service, for Jcrerfl 
personally and codec lively, and lor J 
general strike against war, but altoV 
intense propaganda must be made t 
responsible production. All work of 
1 | must be discontinued. 

The worker must only produce 
can make life worth living. j 

Modem war technics have made 


itumn» fuvc JUSOC 

primarily a question of the factory 
the laboratory. It is there that wc riiu M 
fight. j 

Such a struggle will not be easy, Bi 
it will awaken self-respect amongst 4 
proletarisl, it will strengthen thdr f 
sonal capacity for action and ateelei 
the social process of revolution. It «fl 
rouse ihc human conscience, ennoble loll 
and bring the means into harmony wid 
the end. 

We want a real united front of com 
rades who struggle unanimously for flnij 
socialisms- Our struggle against milij 
tarism is only the other side of the fifihll 
for conscious control of the whole 
ductive process, and for the free devdc 
mem of human culture. 

Baht de LjcT* 
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has society the 

EIGHT , . .? 

n^HE mine disaster at Easington 
Colliery has drawn attention once 
again to the dangers to which coal 
miners arc exposed. And once again 
the dreadlubtss of underground 
death? the risks undergone by the 
rescuers {two of whom died also at 
'Easiflgion), the gradual extinction of 
r hope in those wailing at the pit head; 

1 all these stimulate public imagination 
1 a specially vivid way. 

Jn such circumstances it is right 
|fsome public expression should be 
to the natural sympathy of all 
he (bereaved. We have no doubt 
■1 that such messages are entirely 
' % fur it is natural to man, even 
Ktyir kind of society, to feel the 
gtfs of others once imagination is 
fed.-. 

EiVrights too, that distress funds 
lid- V opened, and that various 
schemes for alleviating the 
of bereavement should be 
hied. Even though one cannot 
| be aware of the pitiful inadequacy 
pch aid, yet it must be extended 
[to the full power of the com- 
iitv. 

fe what strikes us as absolutely 
eper Is the disregard for the 
r issues. Mine disasters are not 
■ happenings of unforeseeable 
, They arc a constant feature 
he statistics of industrial deaths, 
pc not propose to make use of 
fees; for the fact of recurrent 
fas in whatever number in any 
try should be enough to pose 
|iiestion : “What right has society 
land that some of its members 
nit to such hazards?” If coal- 
ting were a pleasant life-enhancing 
ferity, men might well accept its 
gers voluntarily, as workers in 
sin hazardous branches of srien- 
jfit research do. But more disasters 
sene to illuminate the dreadful 
lire of coal-mining as an occupa- 
bti- Even if it were safe, the 
men of society's right to extract 
jeh toil would still arise. 

I No doubt coai is tremendously im¬ 
plant to our social economy: but it 
\ not irreplaceable. There has been 
' nost no attempt to develop hydro- 
sciaric power as an alternative. No 
jOubr immense interests are vested in 
especially since it is an export- 
ble commodity. 

We do not find questions of ex- 
nse, however, an adequate reason 
knowingly risking other men's 
[lives. In a rational society, free men 
nd women would not be able to use 
I the threat of economic want 10 drive 
I their fellows in the coal areas down 
f the shafts. Would they then dare to 
ask others to do this work—"for the 
f sake of society"? We do not doubt 
that miners would be found to 
volunteer for such work if they felt 
that the welfare of society depended 
on them. But what should we think 
of ihoie who asked them to do it, 
Without straining every effort to 
develop other means? 

What ihen are we to think of 0 
society? horror stricken at every dis¬ 
aster in the mines, prodigal of ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy—which yet 
continues to force men by the threat 
of povtry, and even by the threat of 
conscription into the coalmines. Such 
a society. — nur society—fills us with 
contempt. 

An anarchist society would not 
permit the means for such coercion 
to exist. But it would also allow its 
members the relief of accepting a way 
of life which did not demand stultify¬ 
ing or hazardous work from others, 
either at home or in other countries 


BANISHMENT WITHOUT 


Mr. Gordon Walker’s “ Restatement of Liberty ” 


MR.P.C. Gordon Walker, His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Common¬ 
wealth Relations, is the author of a long book on "the theory and 
practice of democratic socialism," which has just been published under the 
title Restatement of Liberty , His book contains these words: "The new 
State will also directly augment authority and social pressure by new powers 
of punishment and compulsion. So far from withering away, as in theory 
both the individualist and the total State should, the new State, if it i$ to 
bring into being and serve the better society, must create new offences and 
punish them . . . For a higher morality implies a wider concept of sin, 
immorality and crime,” 


So it is not altogether surprising that 
Mr, Gordon Walker considers that 
Tshekcdi Khama should be banished 
from his home, having committed no 
offence, and having appeared before no 
court of law, for the crime of being 
Seretsc Xhama's uncle. 


African Government with the results des¬ 
cribed by the Rev, Michael Scott (see 
Freedom, 10/12/49), On the ether side 
of Beehuanaland are Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, where the S. 
Rhodesian Government proposes to set up 
a new Dominion on the South African 
pattern (see Freedom, 31/3/51), 


Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swazi¬ 
land arc "High Commission Territories" in 
South Africa s administered hy the Com¬ 
mon wealth Relations Office in London, 
An annexure to the Constitution of the 
Union of South Africa contains a vague 
promise about their possible incorporation 
into the Union, and in 1949 Dr, Maian an¬ 
nounced his intention of doing so. The 
two larger of these territories as a former 
High Commissioner then pointed out, 
“came of their own free will under the 
British Crown, and were promised in all 
things the protection of the Great White 
Queen," They may not consitutionally 
be handed over "without the consent of the 
Natives". Basutoland and Swaziland, 
which arc surrounded by S, African terri¬ 
tory, have a combined area of 10,400 
square miles and a total population of 
752,000. Bechuanaland is very much big¬ 
ger but much more sparaelv populated 
(275,000 square miles, 300,000 people.) It 
is bounded on the south by the Union, 
and on the west by South-West Africa, 
which was a mandate of the League of 
Nations (German territory before the first 
world war) and ha s been in corporal cd 
without any “legal sanction" by Lhc South 


A Man of Energy and Confute 
Tshekcdi Khama is the youngest son 
of "The Great Khama" and for many 
years Regent of the _ Protectorate during 
the _ childhood df his nephew, Serctse. 
While we, as professed opponents of all 
authority hold no especial brief for him, 
it would he dishonest not to recognise that 
he is a man of great energy and res¬ 
ponsibility, who has done much for the 
100)000 people of the Bamangwato tribe 
in many way. He has experimented in 
rearing breeds of cattle suitable for the 
arid climate, has attempted to settle the 
trihal feuds and has never feared to 
oppose the British administration in the 
interests of his people. An account of 
his career is given in a "profile” in The 
Observer (3/6/51) which mentions his 
"erection of communal granaries to pro¬ 
tect the tribe from crop failures, and 
from the traders who sold back to the 
Africans their own grain at high prices 
when these failures occurred". In 1930 
he opposed the British South Africa 
Company's’ decision to- exploit the coun¬ 
try’s mineral wealth through a mining 
concession granted by his father. 
TsbekedE knew, says the Observer, “what 


Khama did not know, the effect of 
modern exploitation of African land and 
labour on the Rand, and decided to con¬ 
test the issue , . . k l$? c w fii develop our 
mineral wealth when ihe people of 
Bechuanaland are themselves, sufficiently 
developed/ he remarked.” 

"Perhaps [he greatest contribution to 
progress that Tshekcdi ha? already made 
is in the field of education. The British 
administration provides the Natives with 
only elementary education. Tshekcdi 
decided that a secondary school must be 
established. It took him ten years to 
persuade the tribe to accept the extra 
taxation.” During this period Tshekcdi 
was bringing up his nephew and was 
“preparing himself for the new fields of 
activity that would open to him when he 
laid down his chieftainship. At this time 
he became friends with the Rev, Michael 
Scott, and among other things planned 
one day to start □ new system of agricul¬ 
tural education, based on the lines of 
Gandhi's ashram j." 

When Seretsc became engaged to Miss 
Ruth Williams, Tshekcdi opposed the 
marriage and a tribal meeting upheld 
him, but when Serctse explained to a 
further meeting his own attitude the 
decision was changed, Tshekcdi, unwisely, 
asked the British to appoint a commission 
to inquire into the legality of the position, 
explaining at the same rime that he was 
not questioning his nephew’s rights. But 
the British who, as the Observer says, 
"by this time must have heard the angry 
protests at the mixed marriage which 
came both from the Union of South 
Africa and from Southern Rhodesia,” 
held instead a commission into Seretse’s 
fitness to be chief. 

Tshekcdi, who realised that, in order to 
conceal the racial aspect of the case, he 
was going to he made falsely to appear 
as Scretse's rival, voluntarily went into 
exile in a neighbouring territory. Then 
Mr. Gordun-Walker asked Seretsc to 
make his famous visit to London, and, 
once he was out of the country, promptly 
announced that both uncle and nephew 
were to be banished from their land. 


The Communist 


IN the European Communist States, 
**■ purges are- in full swing once again. 
In Czechoslovakia, for example, the 
former Foreign Minister, Clementis, who 
was arrested on February 27th, is now 
reported to have made a suitable con¬ 
fession- Two former high-up members 
of the Slovak local government, Gustave 
Tusak and Laco Novooiesky, have also 
confessed that they conspired with 
Clenncniis and Otto Sling and Maria 
Svermova, The offences are “of an 
espionage nature” according to Rudolf 
Slansky, the Secretary-General of the 
Czech Communist Party. But they also 
include making "very dangerous plans to 
destroy the Communist Party and the 
people's democratic regime”, and agree¬ 
ment to sabotage the application of the 
laws. Slansky himself is said to have 
been implicated by the confessions, and is 
reported to be "Ill”, his place being taken 
by Gcmtndcr, the deputy secretary. 

Together with the preparation of a 
propaganda trial of Clemcntis and his 
associates, the party itself is being purged 
“without mercy”, 175,000 members being 
reported dismissed in the last six months. 
There is an active drive to create a sense 
of insecurity and guilt. Thus it is said 
that the state has been "far too lenient 
towards wavering party members who 
joined for opportunist reasons. It must 
now investigate failings within the State 
apparatus, finding out who was at fault, 
what kind of person he was and what was 
his past, and whether there was sabotage.” 


In agriculture there has been failure to 
carry through collectivization, failure to 
understand the Marx-Leninist position in 
the villages, admission of Kulaks to the 
collectives. Kulaks not only have to be 
expelled, other peasants have to be shown 
lhal ehe Kulak, j) [heir enemy. (Instead, 
that is, of [fie S[ 9lc w itfi jet. forced 
requisitioning^, tgxaiion, and army con¬ 
scription.) Since she term "Kulak" is a 
very elastic one, such threats and 
thundering* can only produce a si ate of 
anxiety in the individual pea Ha nr lest it 
be applied to him. Ii fans disaensiun 
between economic group! in the rank! of 
the peasantry, encouraging ihe worse off 
10 at tribute their troubles [o [hose 
are slightly bcuer off. And ii makes 
everyone afraid of everyone eke. 


Hungary 

Kulak!" are also giving trouble in 
igary, The disorganisation of rural 
Kjmy caused by the collectivizations 
the peasants' resistance to ii require* 
llanation". ft is reported that 
lure of the spring sowing |«> now 
(ally admitted and scarcely a day 
rt without the announccmeni of death 
rnres carried out for agricultural 
lage and the hiding of firearms, 
an VaS) Hungary's chief economic 
ner, in a speech to Parliament, mode 
iitack on the "Kulaks” and said that 
> had been “very extensive” illegal 
jhier of Kulak-owned livestock. The 


country's cattle population was on the 
decline- Thus the Hungarian peasants 
are reading in just the same way as their 
Russian counterparts of twenty years ago? 
when the introduction of the first Five- 
Year Plan resulted in a covert slaughter 
which more than halved the Soviet 
Union's cattle, horses and pigs. 

There is the same fear promoting 
attack on party members, and the 
Minister of People’s Colturc recently 
denounced a “great many people who 
think they are in possession of the 
philosopher’s stone because They have a 
Party membership card in their pocket.” 

And, of course, there are arrests of 
high-ranking members of the government, 
some of them said to be dose associates 
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77re State: Its Historic Rblc —1/ 
The Wage System^ 3d, 

Revolution ary G tnernmcrU —3d 
Organised Vengeance Called fustic* 
—2d. 

MU L. BHHNEH1 * 

Workers m Stalin's Rmwh*—1/- 
F. A. RIDLEY i 

The Roman Cat hoik Church and 
the Modern Age —2d, x 

M'irie l.miitL' llcrritri Memorial 

C cm in tin VC pdfillcaliOO* I 

Afarie Louise Bertun f 1916-1949: 

A Tribute—cloth S/- 
Joumty Through Utopia^ 
doth J< 3 mo) 
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Purges 

of Rakosi. They include: Gyula Kallay, 
she Foreign Minister; Sandor Zold, 
Manister of the Imeriorj, Fcrencz Donath, 
secretary and political adviser to Rakosij 
Geza Losonczi, former under-secretary in 
the Ministry of Adult Education; and 
Janos Radar, Minister of the Interior 
until June J950, Also arrested are the 
editor Df a prominent newspaper, 
Ssabadsog t and a deputy manager of the 
Budapest radio. 

Rumania anti Albania 

A similar purge has taken place in 
Rumania involving four leading Cabinet 
Ministers who include George Vasilicki, 
a powerful member of the Rumanian 
Politburo, and Lieutenant-General Fctni 
Borina, the best-known Rumanian Com¬ 
munist General. 


Albania appears to. be in a state of 
siege and very little detailed information 
appears to trickle out. Such reports as 
iherc arc, however, tell of a drastic purge 
of the party and administration. 


China 

Somewhat different U the case of 
China. But [he difference is only one of 
time, for China is now going through a 
stage which the European Communist 
states went through some years ago 
shortly after ihe establishment of Com¬ 
munist power. 

At firsL the Communists diminish the 
opposition of os her parties by offering 
coalition government, democratic front, or 
whatever they care to term, it- Leading 
members of other parties are given office. 
Meanwhile public attention is turned to 
the liquidation of "reactionaries", that is, 
those who have opposed the establishment 
of the Communist regime. Mass trials 
have been organised, often in public, with 
public denunciation of the victims, and 
summary, immediate, public execution as 
their climax. 

As discontent rises, however, it becomes 
the turn of the non-Communist collabor¬ 
ators in the government. This occurred 
several years ago in Europe with social 
democrats, peasant party leaders and the 
like, who were foolish enough and Vain 
enough to irust Communist promises and 
blandishments, hut who soon became 
ECupcgoa c 9- .Such a method allows of the 
toLal liquidation of political opponents, 
more thorough even than the diq^Ct 
methods of Mussolini and Hiller, and to 
some extent preventing the development 
of movements in exile, 

* 

Before long, “self-questioning" will 
hegin in China, and then it will be parly 
heads that will fall. 

in an article next week an attempt will 
be made to analyse the underlying pattern 
of these purge*, 

Anarchist. 


trial 


Now, after a year Tshrkcdi has 
to London to ask to be allowed to return 
as a private person to look after his 
herds, emphasising that he is both loyal 
and friendly to his nephew and has not 
now, nor had in the past, any claim l 
be chief. The Minister says that _ ;many 
people” in Eechuenaland oppose his re¬ 
turn and Tshekcdi answers that his own 
supporters were told by the Bntisii 
officials not to attend the mass mccung 
at Serowe, that the opposition wa* based 
on a "carefully fostered" Idea that nt 
was his nephew'g rival, and that there is 
written evidence that those present at the 

1 _ milin f RAH 


It is impossible not to conclude that 
the Ministry of Commonwealth Relations 
is following a policy in these territories 
of appeasing Dr. Mala it's government; at 
all costs, in order not to lose South 
South African military end naval sup¬ 
port in a future war. An earlier article 
in the 06reru*r (27/S/SI) saya: 

“It is inconceivable that these two men, 
both of them able and honest (the older 
one with an outstanding record of en¬ 
lightened and progressive public service), 
should have been removed by adminis¬ 
trative order from any other British 
territory. The fact is that there is to-day 
no British territory as arbitrarily mis¬ 
governed as Bcchu ana land. 


"This sordid story, and the awkward 
apologias that it obliges our Government 
to offer from time to time, are by-products 
of the policy that has been followed by 
the Ministry of Commonwealth ReEalions 
in Southern Africa. The banished in¬ 
dividuals are innocent victims of Mr, 
Gordon-Walker’s pursuit of a course that 
has been neither wise nor honourable.” 


There is no doubt either that Dr. 
Malun is preparing to seize the three 
protectorates and it is not encouraging to 
learn that the High Commissioner for the 
Protectorates is the same man as the High 
Commissioner of South Africa, or that 
the chief official for the Bamangwato 
tribe i$ a South African, 


In rejecting Tshckedi’s plea to be 
allowed to go home, it has been suggested 
that, as Time and Tide says, "the 
official intention is, in the absence of 
these stormy petrels, to teach democracy 
to Lite Bamangwato and others, with 
district officers as mentors,” and “to turn 
chiefs from active (and sometimes des¬ 
potic) rulers into figureheads.” 

The same paper says that; "The weak 
spots in Mr, Gordon-Walfcer'g case are, 
in the first plaoe, that his policy is im¬ 
posed on the Bamangwato from above, 
not the outcome of a movement from 
withinj in the second place that no one 
can be sure where it is leading. It also 
inflicts injustice on two men who are 
more than individuals; in [he eyes of 
many, they are symbols of national unity 
and pride. It is one thing to send your 
own chief into exile and quite another 
to have it done for you by a paternal 
but alien authority," 

The argument ahout “iniroducinp 
democracy” reems to us merely a hypo¬ 
critical rationalisation ot the policy of 
appeasing Dr. Malan’s racial imperialism. 
Mr. Gordon-Walker, who is not a “left- 
wing” socialist, cannot really consider that 
the members of the new government in 
the Gold Coast arc any more “demo¬ 
cratic” than Tshekcdi Khama, even 
though TshckedE is a member of a 
hereditary privileged and land-owning 
family. 

Tshekcdi, who is more interested in the 
educational and agricutlural welfare of his 
tribe Chan in the contortions of power 
politics most be bewildered by the latest 
restatement of Liberty. 

C.W. 


NO SLAVERY IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

A T Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, a farmer 
and his son were found guilty of 
keeping an African thained-up on the 
farm at night and keeping him under 
surveillance by day for about three weeks;. 
In defence they said that they engaged the 
boy on a 12 months’ contract and chained 
him after he had made attempts to run 
away after three months’ service. 

A ( Spring (Transvaal) Criminal Ses¬ 
sions, a farmer was commit ted fur trial 
"on one count of contravening the jute 
control regulations by dressing Native 
labourers in jute bags, 54 counts of 
assault with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm, one count of man-stealing and 55 
counts of assault." 

"Native witnesses said it was an every¬ 
day occurrence far the labourers to be 
struck with whips and sticks on their way 
to the lands from the compound where 
they were locked up at night. Thc 
indonas who were in charge of the 
labourers hit them ta make them run to 
work. 

Nimrod Ntuli said that on the lands 
the indunas would walk up and down the 
rows of labourers, hitting them with 
whips as they passed and shouting 
“Shovs” (“Rc quick about it”). 

“Not a Jay went past that I was not 
whipped, and the sound of whips cracking 
would never stop. Wc worked very hard 
on that farm, but we were beaim,” 
















TO HELL WITH WAR! 


I AddmvflE 4,000 Scmiith Unioni'l* 

l« Cbw* on M*y SSlh ’ Mr 

Oiur.jiiU II rcponrJ m the Gimgotv 

nmly ftoent, ■* W*®* 1 -” .. . ., 

"The highat hope foT nwnMnd Lira 

CONFORMITY OK 
THOUGHT 

Tt* article bp tout American com*- 
ponJrnt D.T.W., iUmniMtra in a rt- 
wry the nsethanrim ol ratn- 

Jotti1 ,v of thought, «oJ itt ounMquem 

^r-fjcepiaiwe In doing to, it rairei 
Lmert j 11 ng problem* of individual conduct. 

AnKfian itndenit fear ibai the lire 
eEniriiign of opinion will au»e Federal 
i«t, 10 place ibrif name* cm a lin and 
pThampcr thru chaftcti of ■ job. And 
tfth ri alt the more rogrm in t worn 
vhrrt the unmniuet often ram mainhr 
•i portal* ol miry mto prdetaiom] *ob* 
Jt t* apparen'. (herefore -hit it i* their 
own carern«ra whit* blackmail* them tale 
flpnlqvTTtni. *> thu' each individual 
attempt* to worn hi* welhife wnh<n (he 

iMCaj <?**' 

U ta common for prarural proper to 
look adLaocr at todmdu»!< who divtgird 
ihnr career* and do not alkro o ^ oce ra 
far their own material vuctm to mod m 
the «it ol ttpfffiifii thru* coovMT»m 
iver D1 ' W.—though 1 khcm hr dor* 
oca rosafi it ttei war—apeak* <«! the «*- 
tai wl’trt wuh the 


In alliance between ih* Briirih Com¬ 
monwealth and the U.S A. Thit 
iMQciatJon won id Jorm a man in van 
and powerful that none would dare 
mo!«i it. With thii cenirtl foret w* 
ihould hare power KmlM \ n tn4 huild 
> united Hu rope, * i[h w irui . ift j 
tralued fnrnd* m France, ihe Low 
Coumnei—ape, and the German*, be- 
cairn piai cinnm carry on three hate* 
ior ever—tjftrd for ever above the 
worn-out quarrel* which have bid ii in 
ruin*, and nearly laid u* m ndm, ten” 
V®** r * 1 ip*, the feme of Lord 
BcaveTbrredt** Sitnmh Dfl Uv Erptm for 
januarr fat, HH2, amrd iht* front¬ 
page caption _ 

WlSHTN'G AIL GERMANS A 
SAVAGE NEW YEAR.- 
Think! Ten million men died in 
World War | J*J* te 144* r* n t fond 

wenad The annihilation and drraHe- 
two awaiting in in World War lit, if and 
when it cprm up from ih«t nam in pro. 


MADMir 


peyi in Korea, anytvvJv'* calculation. 
Mr OwittWIl re right when he «yi 

we cannot carry on thetc hatet foe ever. 
We anarchret* »aid to when it wai 

danterout tn i«y * icnuhle thing. 
«r My a again, atid apply it to co«t 
the people of the enure (Idbc Beaver- 
1 Kwrnal vai wrong, wickedly 
•tong, when it wilted all Grftnam a 
Si*^ge New Y«r In the aarne mcnih 
and year at ihe Dafy Eipretr broadtail 
Ihe Icrefoing inhuman wiih, C. H. 

N™an, in ihr /fcvW taid 

"Mm of violence have ihr adriEi- 
*f* over men of peace by appealing to 
far, that irahtlormer of mankind into 
iht imivmil Idioi, who » eauly 
hr come* iheir tool." 

.[ l h * j h,Uc ‘ il] Pt ui who an nen com¬ 
plete idin* iii ponder the* word» NOW 
—linking thmiaht to actlor^reayf ng 
drflnllely—“To hell «Hh w«-_ind 
weims accord m,| r . TO-MORROW may 
be loo late H T. DaairrT. 


The powa 1 want tc make it that 
Wfet “prwcucal matmaltun" do<wn , i 
to i»ri aacure on mdmdukT* well are. 
ft dae» wot, la aetoalrtv, make |« hap- 
P«rvrn w CMkonai <w tncidiJv one‘» firwt 
fa order to aaoarc a paritcubf yob Job* 
wtovb demand autoaentytuv ol opeuevn are 
tab ooaduove to liapr*nc*» Nor doet 
the twuirtms modtficaim}- ol epuwon io 
e tar 


THE GLORY THAT WAS 
GREECE 

f'Tnariaawf tram pad* 3) 

ihc sea, [hmigh ihe Delian Confederacy 
ChtJciJ on Daloi) which rapidiy became 
ihc Alhentan Empire, che Atheniam got 
• higher lundard of living, more prot- 
pern y foe the commercial and induitrial 
ctaaaes, che banken and mcrchanis: but 
the price they paid wa* to become the 
cemre of an empire: an imperial power 
whose growth fby acquiring ’ alljei" for 
nraiegic defence mmn through throb 
of war and blockade} "to remfied the 
Sparfint," wrtte* Thucydides, “.*■ to 
force them into warT A war in which 
both lidei degeneraifd monlly and 
mareritfly, becoming dn «ny prey to 
Persia 

Greek cirihMtkm pefisted because 
through the power-irtechaniami notably 
the momy-iyiiem, which remained in 
sodely, Ihc sectional inleterti of the tmalf 
groupi which had power were imposed on 
the whole poHt: gorermtient, from being 
■ function of every citizen, became that 
of tpecialitii. Martin Buber poinit out 


SYNDICALISM - THE WORKER5’ NEXT STEP A 

Workers’ Control 


IB ttar imfwrtan' reiatuwiahips ol life— 
thusr ol fn«Bddup and tcaual kwv In 
Ataear martrrf hemrwir te not only the heal, 
H t* the oof* mcccMfuJ: ptdicy 

Our swewf* exalt*, rwcuruar* bonetiy, 
taw it kagfiir the more fundamrntat 
taottesri whuA w perwxu) taicgniy 

f.—wt'imd ), she wuung do bum always 
aw** (taw m parvuit ol ^aeUririterefi", 



AlHh AND ORGANISM ION 

|ds auue t« Mui linaiii MkdU v (i#r 

- \mm‘ Msy ii)} 

turn ol otgiauiUixt wc create 
w anenuincJ by wiiai «< wi*h tu 
if you warn poisucai puwn ovm 
ywur 
the 
But 



^/IILRE Syodicahim differt mow from trade tmioninn is 
m it* revolutionary . im , tBd lht divergence in approtch 
io «o dmi and indunml probktro naiuretly nnnt from the fact 
that the goal< at wh«h the t*o tchwLi of shougte are aiming 
are m fact worlds apart 

For ihc trade union leader, thing* are going iMtay just 
the way he wants them. The managerial orpciution of society, 
the ittTknaluation of industry, the growing dominance of the 
State »n all our liven the* are ihe natural frusta, implicit or 
dectared, of trade unioniim. It u doubtful, however, whether 
the rank-and4k trade ujutmift fully realised this when vming, 
at conlrrrncr after cxmlcrenGC, for natumaUiatkm, for State 
control instead qf private mterpriie. 

The Syndicaliiti, however, have always realised this, and that 
u although the umoni have used the direct action methods 
<rf tyndicaUam before collaboration became to eitabliihed, 
although they have expressed aniTw-ir, icLernatkina] Mtimeou 
and haw in some caw* organised itiduvtriipy, the real difference 
between ibrm has never been cloudrd ncepi in the minds of 
those who thought the union* would help to utter in industrial 
democracy■ For where the union* have led to cemralUaiioti, 
na LioneliMUon and .Sime control, Syndialim his alway* 
pomted io federabtin, sodalualion and worker* 1 control, 

There is the great difference. The one tinging the praises 
of planning, of regimented eRlciency, of dictation from above 
and obedience below i die oilier demanding freedom from the 
dictation or any das* (even the proletarian} proclaiming the 
responsibility of the worker, his ability to organise and hi* 
right to fret hem to the mean* uf production and distribution 
on a ban* of equality. 

Again*i Anarchism, many people still make the mittike Uui 
*'Anarchist* don't believe in organisation",, hut against Syndical¬ 
ism they cannot say I hat. since the syndicalists have always 
vtrrascd the need for the workers to organist. So the critics, 
riciiat* of saBmwie ejie'i domination, **y imteid, "But you 
rou»t have letter* if you have an organisation." And so many 
peupk confute oigaiuiauoii with leadership that it ii often a 
very haid tab to make them are that there is a btg difference 
between arpawiiuig and temg nrfimiitd. 

in t unni hte our*, which U based oo kaderatep, wc arc, 
all ud us, L mnsLaMly bring organised from above. And becauw 
tin.; ha* been to ior to long, eves those who profess the desire 
to change andciy think it must ahrayi be the same Bui the 
Syndicate! r*j*v.T* thii He sees tte enU of presreu-day tootir 
a* mmoguig from the iwv tan that it n tewd on kadartep— 
«A thr i.oncentrauoB of power wa the many in tte bands of 
tte fen 

Now we captvt tte orgam cf ihe autteniaitan Stare tp 
iwnc. tu nature id tte State Ve expect the aimed forces 
•i*C ate fauun aerrsre in be i^rganrird from above, with tte 
tuMiwl ror.ied aianaiirdi from tte tqp la tte hmrnm Bui 
w -.^.^fiani wtaudb are aimed ai changmg tte old ordar 
(d fte mtnt, aaJ ao Sftiatati 
i tte re* era gf the knfer- 
ha* vuch a hoid m the unte nammi 
uwaatsMii always ntei tte Umm ol 
4 u i are aimig Ire That a* why ate Labour Fany amf 
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SodiUTfi and Farliamentariani who jay they aim at i fret 
lodeiy advocate taking over the State (whether by parliamentary 
or revolutionary mean*), ErantforTning it from » bourgeon 
capitalist State iron a •'Worker*' Stale'’ and then educaEing the 
wtsrkers to run »dety tbemsdvn while due Stale (in some way 
iwt yet clearly defined) proceeds Eo wither away. 

Syndics hit* and Anarchists retort that this is utter noniemr 
In the fint ph<* “WorkerT State” i* a contradiction in term*. 
sio« the State is the coocetltration of the means of power of 
tte ruling dau and if there is a ruling class it must be distinct 
from the working class. Secondly, to late over the State implies 
an orgADiuEion aiming at the usage of Slate power, and since 
tte whole population cannot manipulate the power* of the State, 
those powers will inevitably pari tatu the hands of a minority— 
whether elected or not makes little difference. And all history 
shows ni that when a minority has power it will do nothing 
to help that power witter a way. Since, too, the trend of tte 
modem State ii to take more and more of Che functions of 
society under it* control, it can hardly be seriously regarded 
at a vehicle for educating the workers to late resposuibiliiv. 

Therefore it is dear that Lhe aMiceptkm of nationfilisstion as 
a step toward* workers' control is ay fallacious! as the political 
idea of State Socialism bring a step toward* free communism. 
In fact, nalionsliulion If a political concept and limply result* 
in giving to the State which holds political and social power, 
Induitrial power a* well. And in the modern world it is 
industry which i* Lhe more important. 

And here we come back to what I laid in the first article 
about tte importance of the worker*. Without tte productive 
workers society could not function for one day. They do, 
in fact, control industry,, rue society to-day, but they do not 
realise Jt, and ro they allow ttemieive* to be controlled by 
those who Jo. For there is do doubt at all that our rulers 
are fully aware of where the strength lies in society, and tte 
growth of State capita Li am has, for them, two f u nct ion s 
Firstly, it strengttem capital!nil by both its monopolistic plan¬ 
ning sod control and by allying it directly with tte repressive 
force* of the State, and, secondly, it. bamboozle* tte worker* into 
thinking that, tte bod old dejx of private emcrpriie having 
gone, democratic ownership mean* a better deal for item. 

To show that at lean one of our rulers ia aware of tte power 
of tte worker** allow me u> quote Sir Stafford Cripp* from hi* 
pne-wu Popular From days; 

“Tte apiiateu are iw your 'tte wortenT tend*. Refuse 
to mate munition!, refuse to make armament*, and they are 
teipkia- They would have io hand the control of tte 
country over to you.* 

Bja Sir Sufijvd doe* no* say suds thing* to-day, mar do 
te» *ccoraptev* m tte Gmrtmam. He wa« tte architect of 
auaacnty. hah tig from tte worker* tte inuh te ted owce touwJ 
M useful to (Bake team—that they could create ahunJajwe if 
they would only ntteue ttemcriev 

It it mam wo kmfM * aauter tee uuelitefu*! lAteiaiska only. 
Pnvaie cBLopnae wa* a auarahk Eat lure a* a ava&* of pn>. 
ndwi wefi-btaag te tocaeiy So it the aushMruarkwA Ahevwwtive t 
St sir coBtrol Tte hterarua ater«M*«a, worker*' 
irnaaim the only *uetwi by which the uwuHwaod aactdtee of w*i 
*ad (te fiiMixuu of peM cut te riauAmd 
Gm the wuetets >w*rwl rakumiy t 1 tew, ^ ^ 
i ttatuf of Ja*.'to>«.di Tte woster* tear ypiuoliHd ik -| 
-terine* m irnOnn iury ONuron 1 b iteh, 

MiXtoo. tad ortei uitotitiw nia m. Ko*raw.. *s tte v-f-g 

I tte V, v . «U ttesr, tte •ate* wygu tte tetoe* ua 
hwiul *teu tte wlwwaiaisMAMai «a*tw»t>d ite cwumf jl 4 m 
tell, w M uw lari h te* sever >ni*g*ei cteough 

teals w falter te te ate* 

te I te m m Msi Rate the wos'k*** altewad aw 

hr n emahtehedi fro tews .* 


FREEDOM 

that "Plato, in his Foliieis, tracing the 
origin of fhe polis from the primaeval 
social fact of division of labour, almost 
imperceptibly goes on to include among 
ihe cnemial occupations that of the 
ruletI, so that we suddenly find the popu¬ 
lar inn split up Into iwo pre-ctrtmenUy 
psilirical lections; tho*e who give orders 
■ nd thoye who obey ihcm; rulers and 
rukd iho« who pcmei* the initrumenta 
of co-vrcion and thoie who are lubjrct 
to them." 

^r, in England to-day, ar* lubject to 
thoie who posset* the irutrunucnta of 
coercion: we are horn afid bred in an 
armqfphere of ilavery; wage-sJaveryj tad 
ambition la to become property-o»iWff— 
wage ilive owner*. 

But there of ui who wish to b€ free 
men and lead rcipontihle live* instead of 
existing in the ilothful intspookbility of 
slavery, will do well to cunudir the rise 
and fall nf Greece: for, despite the misery 
and chaos of the world about us, despite 
the degradation and inhumanity of life 
in this industrial democracy, deipjte even 
the prospect of an atomic war in which 
we may all perish in an instant, we, to- 
uay, as individual men and uemen, j 

the bars of ,n Jgcl Ao ^ 

benuge » ihi* r not that w C love freed 
for the paiitonatc deture for freedom I 
a flame that is kindled in the hui 
breast w c know not how, h ul to 
at past epoch* over the dark and bad 
abysm of time, we can see bow, thi 
apathy and ignorance, through act 
emee m tte claims to suthoriiy 
eh’te, through faith in their ieadfl 
lack of faith in themselves, men te. 
the pan been betrayed into slavery.: 

We may know whar we fight fa 
love what we know : but our mjm_, 
strategy in tte war against oppng 
must be the book of History. ™ 


WICKED AGITATORS 

Aim* of Industry Ltd., has ; 
beautifully coloured strip cartooa 
ing why tte wicked agiEaton 
about profits are wrong. 

ft ia so simple; The people i 
dividends are honest working 
women lust like you-—bus a 
humble parsons and, of course, 
evitable widows, 

A pretty story, but [he Boater, a J 
reputable City journal, dcmciutef ; 
one blow. Two-thirds of 
shares. Jt records, are held by j 
over £20,ft00 in capital. 

Rtynoidi iVrfwi* U/% 


MEETINGS AMD 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

OPEN-AIR MEETINGS at 
HYDE PARK 
Svtry Sunday oi ].J0 p.Ni. 

INDOOR MEETINGS 
Efery Sunday at 7.10 p m. 
m tha PORCUPINE ifamrr Cfc-_ 
Crou Road at Gt, S’import Strati 
n*¥t Lruiiftr Sq. L’HitegrOkvd 
JUKI IU—BRAINS TRUST 
JUNE 17-FILM SHO» 

NORTH.EAST LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 

Booty aharmotr Tl*e»dJv * 

« 7.K) 

pAtfufrwr c /0 Frt* 4 om A*.* 

JUNE 13 

ANARCHIST BRAINS trust 
JUNE ,'6- lU/vU Giten am 
SYNDICALISM 

SOUTH LONDON 

FartmgJUjy ■**.,•***», hy 

tte A L«ibJUw .iibw*Au/ (fromp. 
or* M*l4 am AttaomjAt r* «Jtayi, 
at 7 In p m ai te 
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